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UNITED FRONT AGAINS'I FASCISM 
By Nick Grucnberg 
Liberation News Service 
OAKLAND, CALIF (LNS)-- 19o9 ha* been a year 
of increasing pig repression in ail the areas 
where the movement has been active Student move- 
ments at Columbia, Queensbcrough Dartmouth and 
other schools have been hit with court injunct- 
ions and me mbers ^ ave spent 30 days in jail. The 
G * I • movement has the Presidio 2 7 and the Fort 
Dix 38 GI. coffeehouses have been closed down, 
harrassed, and busted 

TFIe latino movement has been continual 3 y harr- 
assed; Los Siete de la Raza and others are m 
jail The black movement has many political pris- 
oners already sentenced and the New YOrk 2] . the 
New Flaven 8 other key Panthers m Oregon. Col- 
orado, New Jersey and California are awaiting 
trial with bails for individuals ranging up to 
$200,000 for each of the New Haven hi or he is and 
sisters. Panther offices in Oakland. Chicago. 
Denver, Indianapolis, Sacramento, San Diego, 
and Salt Lake City have been raided Manuel Ramos 
(of the young Lords}, James Rector, and Panthers 
Bunchy Carter and John Huggins have Demi murdered. 
This list is incomplete. There are thousands 
of political prisoners in the US., hundreds of 
people have been wounded this year, and thousands 
have been beaten 

In response to this rising tide of repression 

the Panthers called for the first Conference of 

a United Front Against Fascism (UFAFj in Oakland 

on the weekend of July 18-20 

The Conference can be divided into two sections; 

first, the introductory speeches Friday evening 

of Bobby Seale (Chairman of the Panther Party ) 

and Herbert Apthekei (of the CPJ and the closing 

section on the community control or police pet 

ition> and the organization of local Committees 

Against Fascism, and second the panels that 

took place from Friday night to Sunday evening 

Friday night, t h r c e *■ o f o o i tho u ^ an d r au 

icals, revolutionaries and liberals gathered to 

hear the opening session^ ox the Conference 

They heard Bobby Seale give a speech that was 

very heavy cn ’'democratic lights’’ and ‘’protest 

ing peoples ” w 1 1 h no men t i on o f re ! ut , v »n 1 k 
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said tli at "we’re in a fight to save America." and 
rapped down ideological struggle at this particul- 
ar conference for the sake of unity 

Herbert Apthoker (from the CP. a "revolutionary" 
organization that supported LBJ in 1964, and un- 
til recently far preferred Roy Wilkins, King etc. 
to the "’advent ura st i c" Panthers; gave a long 
rambling speech on fascism Some of his points 
we r c ; 1 Wi thin a 1 i adv an oc d capitalist coun tries, 
fas i ism is always a present danger 

2 Fascism is state powo; by the most reactionary, 
ch au j i n i s t c ap tails t s 

3 Fa s c i s m has a s 1 1 s a i m pc w e r f o r mon opo lists 
and profits for mon opo lists 

4 The basis of fascism is cartelization and men- 
opo 1 1 1 at j on 

5 Fascism can only win when all of its opponents 
are not united 

6 Don't overlook splits in the ruling class "Let 
us be premature anti fascists rather than very 
dead, mature anti-fascists " 

As a historian he failed to deal with some very 
important problems, the failure of united front 
politics historically to defeat fascism inside a 
count ry (though eventually fascism was defeated 
by an international United front in World War II) 
t h e de v e 1 opmen t o f a fas cist mo vemen t b e f o re i t 
seizes power, when it is against big business and 
when most of the ruling class is strongly opposed 
to it, what happened to the CP during its United 
Front with Roosevelt, and the social nature of 
fascist repression (was the U S different from 

Germany in W W li when it broke strikes by shoot- 

workers „ r , , . . r 

mg ana interned null ions of Japanese m prison 

camps ; j By roman t i c is ing bouigeoise democracy 

Ap clicker \ e ided to consider any diversion from 

roman 1 i c bo u i ge o i s e dc mo c racy by t h c? rul i ng c 1 as s 

to be a fascist t on dc n w y 

The bad tendencies in Stale’s and Aptheker's 

speeches c a me o a t i n t e nib o f p ra e 1 1 c e Sun d ay 

night iho community .ontrol ol police petition 

that was presented as the heart of the United 

Fronr wa> a highlv legalistic petition that made 

no distinction between the situation of blacks 

and browns m America and the situation of whites 

Because of tins, it glossed over completely the 
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colonial nature of the black and brown people 
in this society To get signatures lor this pe- 
tition in the white community would embroil 
people in debates over the idea of community con- 
trol rather than the ri gh t of black and brown 
people m this country to self-determination 
It would gloss over and not combat the relative 
privileges that white working people in this 
society hold over their black and brown brothers 
and sisters 

The legalistic nature of tms pctitition, i e 
the complete detailing m legal terms ot how comm- 
unity control works, can lead to utopianism After 
the presentation the floor was thrown open (for 
the first time) to questions specifically relat- 
ing to the petition. T^ese questions tended strong- 
ly towards how community control would work afj:e_r 
it was voted in What does a policeman do if he 
sees a crime committed in an area that isn’t his 
area? Why 15 delegates on a control board rather 
than 13 ? How woulc police be trained? etc People 
were assuming that community control could be 
voted m and made operational Very little was 
done to combat this type of consciousness which 
says in effect that socialism can be won at the 
ballot box By the end of the presentation on the 
petition and the United Front organisations about 
2/3 of the 3,000 people who had shown up for it 
had left 

On the other hand the panels, which were billed 
as women vs fascism, workers vs fascism etc , 
were very good On the whole their content was 
very different from the other part of the confer 
ence Panther women spoke about the ongoing 
struggles within the party against male chauvinism 
People who have been organizing m factories spoke 
about their experiences m confronting the divis- 
ions between black and white worker.:, and about 
efforts to overcome white privilege as a divisive 
force. There was a fine pane) on political prison- 
ers and an organization was set up t ^ defend all 
political prisoners Speakers from t -u: W»ung Pat 
riots. Brown Berets, and the I h r d for. Id f.ibemt 
ion Front at San Francisco State gave tine laps 
about their organizations, capitalism, and icvol 
ut ion 
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Medical workers talked about the movement s 
medical needs, and the nature of medical care und- 
er capitalism And almost everybody talked about 
the need for revolution to decisively defeat all 
the problems that are inherent in capitalist 
soc i e tv 

As a whole the conference was a mixed bag 
How can one justify the expulsion of P.l and its 
slanderous attacks on the movement from UFA l : meet - 
l ngs m wh l ch t he r ov i s . on : s t UP p 1 a\ c d such a 
large role.' Will the Ui Al ; he an alliance around 
a legalistic petition that ignores the colonial 
n d t u re of t h c b 1 a c k a n d b ; e w n pc op 1 e IV ill the 
Pan t h e r s con t i nuc their alliance w ; r h t h e C P 
(or do they really have one : j And what will this 
mean for the nature of the Panther Party? These 
arc all real questions that must be in everyone's 
heads in the coming months Put there is another 
question which is essential now can w c (the en- 
tire movement) grow ; defeat the large scale re- 
pression coming down on the whole movement and 
in particular on the Panthers because they are 
the vanguard i and make a revolution in this country 
that destroys imperialism, makes the right of 
self determination a reu’ity, and ends the reign 
of terror of the bourgeoisie over the working class 
and other oppressed people m Ameiicun society.' 
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SHRINKING MARKHT 
Liberation News Service 

Thi seventh annual ted. Family and Country 
Rally, which ended in Boston July 7, was the 
smallest vet 

The 7 00 at the gathering i (..presented about 
half o f p rev i o u s turn out s Amo n g t h e m i s s i n g 
were an entire panel of an announced ci\il rights 
seminar eat j r 1 c d , ' ' IV he S p e a k s fe i t lie N e g re 
Pc op 1 e "* 
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if you arc no l careful, the newspupcj will have 
you hating the people who are being el's [messed 
and loving the people who are doing the opp - 
re s s mg 

Mai c^lm \ on the I’ress 
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STRAINING OKINAWA'S NliRVI-S 
By Ted Franklin 
Liberation News Se r v i c c- 

n . . runtilng nose, t ijhtncss of dies t. , dim 
ness of vision, pinpointing of eye pupils, diff- 
t ouLty i n b re cl i h i no . droo l ? > ' g , ox< v s s > on s tsea t - 
tng . nausea , vomi t i no, cramps . i n so L n> 7 i ar-j do f- 
e cation and urination, iui cching , Jey'kir-g, 
s taggering , headache , con jus ion , dregs' ness , 
coma J cc n v n l s i on ce s s a i i on a f l ' re a i h big y 
death ..." 

-■The wonders of nerve gas, 
from an Army technical handbook 

NEW YORK (LNS)--It’s a poorly kept secret 
that the Pentagon likes nerve gas Deadly nerve 
gas in canisters, artillery shells bombs, 
missile warheads and a variety of ingenious 
delivery devices designed especially for gas) 
has been matter- of - fact ly stockpiled at major 
overseas United States military bases since 
the nineteen-fifties But the leak was last week 
at Okinawa 

Okinawa is a pretty piece of Japanese which 
has been more or less fondled to death by the 
U S military since the end of World War li 
The island is host to about SO distinct Amer- 
ican military units comprising 50.000 troops, 
so no one has any illusions about who runs 
the island 

Okinawa is a full-fledged part of the New 
Action Army We've got B-52 bombers, medium 
range missiles aimed at China, and a handy 
stockpile of nuclear explosives it's a K 'viut - 
iful back-up for operations in Vietnam and 
Korea- -the streets arc safe at night and it's 
a beautiful climate What would Okinawa do 
without its own stockpile oi nc/vc gas 

The story came out last week because last 
week was when the gas leaked The ’’mishap’’ 
knocked about 25 soldiers uut of then daily 
routine for a day arid while Washington off- 
icials quibbled ovei what not to admit, the 
story got out that Okinawa is the Mtr <>l a 
large stockpile of Y\ nerve gas the deadliest 
and most tenacious gas in the .nyeatww 

The Japanese people arc out ruy J , and while 
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their leaders are trying to negotiate a new sell- 
out treaty with the United States (Secretary of 
State Rogers is on his way over), a wave of anti- 
imperialist feeling is pushing Japan into a domestic 
crisis, perhaps the biggest leftward turn in years. 

Over the last few years, the Japanese have 
mounted frequent militant demonstrations in pro- 
test of U S Army doings, and Prime Minister Sato 
fears nothing more than scandals involving the 
American military presence When it was first dis- 
covered that nuclear s uhma r; nos we j e paving visits 
to Okinawa, when flights of B-52.> began when a 
group of 2 0 7 pupils of the Naha Elementary School 
suffered a mysterious ski.n ailment accompanied by 
a high fever following a swimming party on an Okin- 
awan beach last August, whenever another incident 
reveals the degree to which Japan is fucked over 
by Washington’s war-lords, the Japanese retaliate 
with massive demonstrations 

And even before the nerve-gas incident, it 
was obvious that Sato’s treaty would at least have 
to give the appearance of restoring Okinawa to 
some form of Japanese control A million people live 
there and a U S general runs the place 1 Tokyo 
frets while the ?67th Chemical Co . rhe 137th 
Special Ordnance Group, and the 515th Weapons Squad- 
ron juggle balls filled with nerve gas It is doubt- 
ful that Secretary Regers will enjoy his visit to 
J apan 

Meanwhile back in the states, liberals are 
busy expressing shock over the bad image U S imp- 
erialism may be headed for if the Defense Depart- 
ment doesn't show more sensitivity to internat tonal 
and domestic public relations problems in choosing 
its weaponry and deployment The Army spends per- 
haps a biilion dollars a yea? on chemical and bac- 
teriological warfare (CBW) and sends the stuff to 
base- from G e mum y t » ? k o r o a 

rhe Okinawa expose to Mows by one week discov- 
eries that the Pentagon is still renting nerve gas 
in the open air at Dug way resting ground near Salt 
bake City, at ! dgewood arsenal just ou tsidc Balt 
i mo r e , an d a t Fo r t M (Mel J a n d in A 1 a b a m a local 
vita' cn near these bases have t h i cat oned mass pro- 
tects and la-, t w*. ek there w a - . large demonstration 
e u f i de the gale s o i ! id g e w os d 
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If a few m i 11 l g r am s of i \ ' - • • 
the Army refuses to '.onli/m - * -* 
which spilled in Just week * 
haled . it can cause death ■ ... 

slightly larger dose on tin. sk’u 
minutes if artificial re *\> • ren < . >• i-". : 
drugs are not administered i mm- d - • • •• 

must have been the case for the . 
escapee the VX- gassing rncrv u; '»■ * « * - ! 1 >1 - 

last year some 64 00 Utah sheen U ■» 

lesson near the Dug way Pre ■ ; 1 . . • 

VX leaked into their pasture 

the best thing about . ■ * -» » • ■ ,i! 

good deodorant it keeps working * * ' ‘“ : b f -iim 
It is an oily substance that •. -■ ‘ U. 

vegetation and buildings v t < r. ' ! : '■ ‘ ‘ c 

leased and with a f avur ah i t ■ : i ■ ; 1 - 1 •' - 5 ’ u 

ger for months 

Primitive nerve gas- • a tpc va'Jcd v - .u.::d 
disperse completely within if cue. • u ndr> rre 
best weather conditions and ohd i ; i r » 1 h 
utes. GB is the original form ci n«-; car, .h v 
eloped by Nazi Germany during r o r. ' : >'iU 

further developed and produced in th« d. : : -'U 
States from analysis ot Na..i O'o. o - *•:- 1 c .i 
at the end of the war 

According to U S Represent a.- . i *■- !■ • * n - ! 

McCarthy (D-N.Y ), who has be. < . i a *. o cw 

foe on Capitol Hill, the Xa.-i*' - ■ - ; « * - *t 

their own supplies * J n-,rt '. h-; .;u ■ : . i 

War II Germany, which at ttmt mo. n.o 1 
opoly on nerve gab, would r» o r r c.' t;- 1 ; < o a. 

the direct control of the G‘..-i.<o ’ n- . 1 . i • gb 
command to avoid confusion aceu; i : 

As far as I know, nt-rve gas * .j- . , ■ ’ a. . ■. t 

outside of German soil " 

Apparent ly the gat : an - r < :•.» 
be employed except lh a b u "• - !•’ - ■ -4 111 

mating way.nrc complete. 1 / , :t 1 ■ • . '■*'• > 

arsenal , and the lethal . - 

low non -lethal tear and n^*- *■ ■ 

Vietnamese bat r. le i i ».• > d . n. . 
get them out el Okinawa w r • • 

a hot seat 

SO 
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Cl.Obl. 01- WOOlJ STOCK SIORV • -PiCKi.U UP t ROM PAGB 13 

All this solid .-ecurity slut tomes Irom a 
man ol the establishment a tiue capitalist ent • 
repreneur Pomeroy is superbly capable of provid- 
ing a service to whoever want« to buy it. .Barry 
Go 1 clwater . l.BJ. Mayor Halt) , or t!u Beatles (he 
handled their security t« 1 ■ ri - • • - PC J <c likes 

them i 

Pomeroy might just js ^ : i be j dynamite 
manu i av. t ure r who couldii'’’ g • - a d'u,«n whether 
h-s products arc used to blow up highway construe' 
t i or. sites or villages and people Like so many 
other peep le in Modern /-me / 1 v a he s out to make 
a buck, and luck everyone In e only difference 
i that Wes Pomeroy . like the Woodstock festival 
comes on strong and slick He has class. He s 
different item a jot oi uther Americans because 
he really wants you to think he's on your side 
But he- • - no r . 

- S0- 

y , ^ 4 , - - v t, , .. . * , , , . - - » - > *. , - ^ * » , * + *• ' r ■* w * * » 

■ in Cijnt. ernp l at. i ng the battlviield cf the 1980s, 
one i - tempted to yield to rh^ Buck Rogers syn- 
diome One attraeti„e version is the cocket 
b cited j n > r x ume n t cd in far. t rv man s t re ak i ng 
r h rough the skies in i 1 1 e t t ng death and dost rue 
r i on with his 3 ? QOO-met er atonK pistc.-l Un- 
lorr unately . even for the no-4 opt iiins- i ad- 
vanced -.cncepts planner. tIk. to taf cable future 
holds- no such promise 

Irom ‘ Future Infantry Anr'- , 

ORUNAVQ- mag a.’ i "e do i v l 9t>9 . 


I’owc r >n dc ten-*' «; f 1 u.c-dvii; ■> gioat or 
luiii poucr in bohali e*. r t.i -nn . and opp » cs s i on . 

: _i i] s c* i e 1 1 p' s. : t , v 1 Mi- - i '■ v. iii tin. •. «; n \ r i on 
pruduve- a - t t c- n im./aneiiiMi'g od ion 
1 T a 1 so p rodu V. n ' Or u C : . >.t • on ago 1 1 Opp 1 1* - S ■ 

ti n | he >>n j y w ay > i •» < -. ru! o[)p » c - s ■ •. n is wit h 

p. . i i- flic UUigJO w- ; <1 f a^v ' '• ; r. powr 

Alai tell:* N i'll hiUi J 

■ 1 1 " : i - 1 % .. l i Uo' 1 me - - • 


revolutionary anthem FOR PUPPET REGIME 
By Hugo Hill 
Libe ration News Service 

SAIGON (LNS) -- Th§ Saigon regime has its own 
National Anthem, and it's a good rousing one. 

It doesn't praise colonialism hue summons the 
people to "go forward for the glory of the 
Fatherland”. its first line proclaims that 
"the nation near^ the day of liberation". 

Originally entitled "Cali to Youth", the 
song was renamed "Call to Citizens" when the 
Bao Dai puppet government adopted it as its 
anthem in 1948, 

There is a good reason tor the anthem's 
revolutionary tone: it was composed by Luu 

Huu Phuoc, a Viet Mmh youth leader Bao Dai 
and his successors saw it as an easy way of 
cashing in on Vietnamese nationalism. 

After the French left and the Americans 
came, Luu Huu Phuoc graduated from the Viet 
Minh to the National Liberation Front That 
should have been embarrassing to the Saigon 
puppets, but they kept right on singing his 
song, while trying to forget about the composer. 

Luu Huu Phuoc is now Minister of information 
and Culture m the new Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam, Meanwhile, Bunker, 
Thieu and Ky stand at attention, wink, arid sing 
"the nation nears the day of liberation", 

- 30 

THE WAY DiX WORKS. A Gl’S TORTURE 

WRIGri i S TOWN , N J (LNS) --The Army can use 
two kirds of men; mindless robotized slaves 
and a piggy, c uiu .c elr.te /vr. / oh c eise better 

watch out, because a it in or infraction of Army 
regr * lon.^ , unless followed by a lavish display 
of seivi lily, is the sign si for the pigs to re- 
lease their pent-up inhumanity 

Robert Might. who just got out of Maximum 
Security at the Fori In > Stockade, i an into a 
pretty sordid little world. A: recorded by 
a friend Highr'a sfciy i r s like tins. 

”1 tcdl ; t * i n iv ceil 1 ) : c 1 . 1 i>-r a t raining 
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formation. Enroute to the classroom, I was 
stopped by Lt . Fleming for having my hands in 
my pockets. When I refused to kiss his ass 
because of his single sliver bar, he took me 
to the orderly room and turned me over to my 
NCOIC (non-commissioned officer in charge) 

"The NCO took me to a cage which is know as 
the bullpen- There 1 was put through a close 
order drill by way of harrassment So I refused 
to swallow the guard's shit He started pry- 
ing into my personal problems and i told him 
to "get bent " A couple of hours later I was 
brought to D-Compound,the home of ? Seg* [the 
GI nickname for Maximum Security] , and they 
accused me of being a 'wise-guy 1 When I tried 
to defend myself, I was told to shut up. 

"Then this E-6 type, Sgt . Brennon, started 
jumping on my shit real strong like. He start- 
ed coming towards me and I reached out and 
pushed against his shoulder, believing he was 
ready to assault me. I was in constant fear 
of getting a work-over due to the atmosphere 
and attitudes aramnd me. So when they came 
after me, I held on to the fence for dear life. 

"They pulled me away and took me to what 
can accurately be desnbed as a cage for a 
wild beast, such as a lion in a rage or seiz- 
ure of anger I told Sgt. Brennon 1 would step 
all over him and if I had a gun, I would shoot 
him . 

"1 then went to rub my eye and was taken 
down by six guards and they put me into the 
"straps." The straps were put on so tight 1 
could not feel my hands-- the circulation was 
completely cut off. I had knots m my legs be- 
cause of the position they put me To top 

it off, 1 was thrown into my cell . 

"I worked my way off the board which serves 
as a bed to get into a mere comfortable posi- 
tion, landing on the floor The guard caught 
me and went to summon other guards Sp-4 
Miller picked me up and dropped me on my face 
and stomach, I couldn't use my arms to break 
the fall becasue my hands were still strapped 
to my feet behind my bac k They picke d me up 
180) July 24, 1969 
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and dropped me three or four times. Then they 
tobk my socks off and dipped them into the toi- 
let and dripped them in my face. 

"When chow time came, I was fed by a spoon. 
The spoon was shoved into my gums and several 
times almost down my throat. Sgt , Brennon kept 
telling me how much his shoulder hurt him and 
trying to make me confess to slugging him, He 
said I wouldn't get out of the straps until I 
admitted I hit him. I finally gave into his 
sfcory-~there wasn't any other way out. 

"After the straps were at last taken off, 
it took a half hour to get circulation back into 
my hands and feet. It's been 14 days since I 
wore the straps and the marks are still there to 
prove it." 
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NIXON'S BID TO PAY OFF THE SOUTH 
by Lee Webb 

Guacdian/Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--In a major effort to 
boost his own popularity and the strength of the 
Republican Party in the South, President Nixon 
is dismantling the civil rights legislation won 
at such heavy cost by the civil rights movement 
in the early 1960's. 

The first six months of Nixon's administra- 
tion offer proof that the President will do 
almost anything to cater to the reactionary 
racist forces in the South B The "Southern 
strategy" he adopted in his drive for the Repub- 
lican nomination and in the campaign itself was 
clearly not a temporary expedient, but the 
foundation of Nixon's political coalition. 

Underway is a concerted Presidential effort 
to cripple federal civil rights legislation in 
the areas of job discrimination, voting rights 
and school desegregation, 

Nixon's alliance with the reactionary 
SOuthem forces will continue to solidify un- 
less political conditions change dramatically, 

The Congressional elections in 1970 and the Pres 
sidential campaign in 1972 are the determining 


factors in this alliance. 

According to some reports, the President 
does not expect the Vietnam war will be com- 
pletely ended by 1970 or 1972. As a result, 
taxes and inflation will continue to rise. De- 
flationary economic policies required to fight 
the balance of payments crisis will further de- 
press working class incomes and increase unem- 
ployment. The budget squeeze will make any 
new federal programs impossible while continu- 
ation of the war will aggravate the university 
crisis „ 

In such a political situation, Nixon's ad- 
visors know their candidate will have tough 
going in the North, Midwest and West. The South, 
therefore, must be a Solid and guaranteed base 
if Nixon is to run successfully. 

One method of securing the Reactionary South 
in Nixon's scamp is to offer the racists greater 
control over the black population. In addition, 
Nixon owes a number of political debts to South- 
ern politicians, particularly to Sen. Strom 
Thurmond (R.-S.C.). Thurmond was key to Nixon's 
victory at the Miami Republican Convention by 
helping to hold the South in line for Nixon 
against California's Gov, Ronald Reagan. 

The "Southern strategy" made its appearance 
early in the administration. 

The Defense Department, under Secretary Clark 
Clifford had given a number of Southern textile 
corporations the ultimatum to end discrimina- 
tory hiring policies or face loss of valuable 
Pentagon contracts for military clothing. It 
was a test case many defense contractors were 
watching closely to determine whether the Pen- 
tagon would vigorously enforce its anti-dis- 
crimination regulations. 

When Nixon took office, Thurmond and Harry 
Dent, a former administrative assistant who 
was appointed deputy assistant to the President, 
reminded Nixon of his campaign debts and re- 
election problems in 1972, A few days later, 
Deputy Defense Secretary David Packard announc- 
ed an "agreement" that let the textile com- 
panies off the hook and stymied federal plans 
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to end job discrimination. 

Nixon's biggest step to build Republican 
strength in the South took place June 25 when 
Attorney General Mitchell presented the admini- 
stration's proposed legislation on voting rights. 
The 1965 Voting Rights Act expires in August, 
1970, and either has to be extended now or new 
legislation must be proposed. Most non-Southern 
Republicans and Democrats strongly supported 
another five-year extension 6 f the 1965 bill, 
fearing new proposals or legislation might set 
off a Congressional battle that would defeat 
the new proposals as well as any extension of 
the existing law e 

Mitchells' recommendations played directly 
into Southern hands. He called for new legis- 
lation to bar literacy tests throughout the na- 
tion, authority for the Attorney General to 
send federal registrars to any state, an< end 
to residency requirements for voting in Presi- 
dential elections, a Presidential Commission on 
voting frauds and literacy tests, among other 
recommendations e 

On the surface, the proposals were reason- 
able, but in fact they were a disguised attempt 
to seriously weaken voting rights laws.. First, 
the effect of broadening the scope of federal 
voting laws to cover every state--thQugh vot- 
ing discrimination is only common in the South-- 
would force thessmdll Civil Rights Section of 
the Justice Department to spread itself across 
the nation and thus relieve the strong pressure 
they were exerting on the seven Southern states. 

In addition, the proposals would weaken the 
legal powers of the Justice Department. Present- 
ly, the voting laws of the Southern states are 
virtually under federal control. The states 
are prohibited from changing their laws without 
permission either from the Attorney General or 
the Federal Court ait the District of Columbia- 
This set of laws has allowed nearly 800,000 
blacks to register m the South since 1965, 

Under the administration proposals, the 
Southern states once again iwould be given the 


right to enact their own Noting laws and the 
Justice Department's only method of control 
would be to seek court orders forbidding par- 
ticular practices through case-by-case f enforce- 
ment. The ensuing legal appeals would allow 
the South many more years of preventing blacks 
from voting. 

Not every one is happy with the Nixon voting 
rights plans--includmg some Northern Republic- 
ans who fear that an increase in the power of 
Southern Republicans is a threat to their own 
power in the GOP , 

A week after Mitchell's voting rights propo- 
sal, Secretary of Health, Education and Wfelfare 
Robert Finch, made another announcement, design- 
ed to attract Southern reactionaries into the 
Republican camp. Hei revealed the administra- 
tion would ignore the September, 1969 deadline 
for all Southern school districts to be de- 
segregated, Under the Johnson administration 
nearly 3300 of the 4425 Southern school disvr 
tricts have submitted desegregation plans. 

Most of them had done so because Johnson was 
adamant on the September deadline If the 
school district did not get HEW approval for 
their plan, they faced an immediate cutoff 
of all federal aid. 

Finch attacked the September deadline as 
"arbitrary," indicating that HEW would be un- 
derstanding of the "special problems of South- 
ern school districts. 

In a further weakening of school desegrega- 
tion, Finch also announced that jurisdiction 
over the enforcement of desegregation guidelines 
woflild be transferred from HEW to the Justice 
Department , Under present law, the predominan- 
tly liberal staff of HEW can cut cff federal 
aid by simple administrative decision Under 
the new procedure, enforcement is m the hands 
of Attorney General Mitchel 1- -Nixon ' s campaign 
manager arid the architect of the "southern 
strategy." To enforce desegregation, the Jus- 
tice Department says it will seek compliance 
through the courts--a long, time consuming pro- 
cess that the South is certain to applaud -30- 
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HOUSE PASSES 'LOCKHEED LOOPHOLE' IN SURTAX 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--The House has pass- 
ed a bill extending the surtax--but exempted 
Lockheed Aircraft, 13 gas pipeline companies 
and 3 shipping firms from full payment. 

The bill ends tax credit 'for purchases made 
after April 18: prior to that, companies were al- 
lowed to take a 7% tax credit on their invest- 
ments in capital goods--to deduct 1 % of the * 
costs of new equipment or plants from their 
taxes, for example. 

The April 18 deadline has been extended 
for Lockheed--it signed a contract last December 
to deliver huge L-1011 passenger jets to several 
companies by 1973, and hasn't yet bought the $70 
million in tools it will heed to build the planes. 
The special provision- for Lockheed will save 
the corporation about $5 million. 7 

Senator William Proxmire, chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, is concerned that Lock- 
heed's lawyers might be able to stretch the 
language of the loophole to cover Lockheed's 
massive military business--and thus save the 
company millions more in taxes. The Senator 
plans to urge the Senate to delete the Lockheed 1 
exemption from the bill. 

-30- 

************************************************ 
TICKET TO RIDE 

HAMBURG (LNS)--When students chanting "Mao, 
Mao" interrupted his recent speech, the Mayor 
of Hamburg offered sarcastically to underwrite 
a trip to China for the dissidents so that 
they could come to understand and appreciate 
better what they enjoyed in Germany, Over 100 
students immediately requested reservations. 

-30- 

*********************************• , *■*** , *■*****•***** 

ANTI -DRAFT PROTESTS AT SAIGON U. 

SAIGON (LNS) --Students protesting compul- 
sory military training occupied several 
buildings at Saigon University. On July 17, 
riot police armed with submachine feuns moved in 
to quash further demonstrations . 


Several hundred students have been 
called up for a month of corppulsory military 
training during a vacation period starting 
the third week of July. The students say 
they need that time to study for the exams 
that begin when they return to classes, 

A group of five thousand students has 
been marked for compulsory military training. 
There is speculation that the decision to 
force students to train comes from the govern- 
ment's fear that the strength of the Provis- 
ional Revolutionary Government is growing, 
and that efforts to seize parts of Saigon can 
be expected. 

-30- 

******************************************* 
(Note: Grafic in this packet should go w/story 
JES' A REG' LAR AMERICAN BOY 

by David Geynes 
Detroit Fifth Estate/LNS 
Brother Warner Mach, now living out in 
the hinterlands of Rochester, sent us a box 
of "Uncle Sam Cereal" h e came across while 
shopping at the ASP out there. 

Although the- advertising puffery on the 
box claims that £ood ol' "Uncle Sam's" ( M A 
natural laxative") has been"keeping Americans 
regular since 1908", none of us had ever 
heard of the stuff. 

The box itself is predictably red, 
white and blue, with the trade-name emblazoned 
on a reasonable facsimile of a pig's badge. 
What appears for all the world to be a beard- 
ed hippie in a top hat is silhouetted in an 
oval frame above the badge. 

It is not known at this time whether the 
presence of this hippie-type character on 
the package front represents a serious ef- 
fort to diversify the cereal's market, or 
whether it is merely a sly adman's joke, but 
it is certainly out of keeping with the Am- 
erican dignity of the package, which is oth- 
erwise a consistent visual theme. 

All in all, one would not be surprised 
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to see groups of doddering, constipated VRVers 
earnestly saluting the box before another morn- 
ing’s effort to set their parched but patriotic 
innards aright 

Although 1 didn’t feel any need for in- 
creasing my regularity, I feel that the cause 
of revolutionary journalism dictated a tasting 
As the picture indicates, 1 whacked away 
ai the bowl with true flag-waving gusto Jt 
realiy wasn't too bad it tasted something 
like IVheaties (remember Jack Armstrong, all- 
American boy?) 

What 1 cannot speak so assuredly about is 
its ability to expedite the hardened bowel, as 
this article went to press before Uncle Sam 
had a chance to do his good work 

The capitalist world, and especially ad 
vertisang, provides us with plenty of info with 
which to understand the consciousness of America 
Just as the kind oi sex we see in advertis- 
ing can often be used as a barometer to judge 
sexual trends and tit illations, the appearance 
of blatantly patriotic appeals within advertis- 
ing must be seen as an indication of where the 
capitalist elite is at (and wants to bring us 
with them) 

When this chauvinistic appeal is combined 
with a product that claims to have a laxative 
effect, some (you should pardon the expression) 
heavy shit is going down 

While 1 am by no means a qualified psycho- 
analyst, it doesn’t take much book- lamin' to 
see that there is a subtle message in e®ery 
crispy bite 

The golden flakes swim lazily in front of 
Mr. America's weary eyes each morning as if to 
say that only through the assimilation of the 
fatherland and itb values can he be purged of 
his sins and his guilt 

Unques t lonabiy it is an indignity to have 
your bowels linked to the national welfare But, 
then, we’ve always known that Uncle Sam brings 
out the shit m people 

• 30- 


fJJNS AND BRIiAD 

WASHINGTON, D C. ( LNS) - -Ordnance i 6 a little 
trade journal full of ads like "think explo- 
sively with DuPont," and "With an ASTRO-PAK of 
Astrolite explosive in his pack, every infantry- 
man carries a new dimension in combat-ability," 
As a recent subscription advertisement reads, 
"You know the most important men on the Indus- 
try-Military Procurement Team read Ordnance," 

Anu they do Individual membership in 
the American Ordnance ASSociat ion- ~ the self- 
styled 'patriotic, educational, scientific, non- 
political" organization which publishes the 
magazine- -has climbed steaduly In 1955 there 
were 36,000 members, now there are 47,000, 

But during that same time, corporate member- 
ship has declined steadily There were 1200 
corporate members in 1955, now there are only 
750 Why? Because capital profits most not 
when it competes, but when it combines with 
potential competitors Combines, conglomerates, 
sprawling monopolies account for decreasing 
corporate membership during a time when indivi- 
dual membership is on the rise 
30- 

-**'***»«*'******* *-* ********** 

ARMY KEEPS COLT AND G M IN 
BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON, D C (LNSJ --The Hartford 
Arms Division of Colt Industries, Inc, has just 
been presented a $41 2 million contract by the 
Army to make 458,435 M-16 rifles 

Underthis new contract, the Army has 
the option of ordering 900,000 more rifles to 
be produced in 1972 and 1973 Delivery on the 
contract will begin m 1970 

Siimul t aneousiy the Detense Department 
announced that the Gen era ^Motors Corporation 
had been awarded a $2o ? million contract to 
produce additional M-16 rifles 
-30 

**** * * ****** 
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1776; PEOPLE’S WAR ’ 
by Gene and Dick Cluster 
LIBERATION News Service / Old Mole 
On the eighteenth of April. Paui Revere 

f 'v^ his ride, and on the nineteenth of April 

_ the embattled farmers of Massachusett 
, atnot s Day in Massacnuselt sj / took up arms 

against the British regulars This, as we 
ail learned in fourth grade, eighth grade, and 
high school American history., was the 
of the American Revolution Aftudsr a jumble 
of te x taxes, navigatioh acts taxation with 
out representations and an insane German king 
on the British throne f we learn that a colo- 
nial American people won their independence 
from the mother country. 

That particular accounting, and even more 
sophisticated versions of it such as are taught 
m some college American history courses, leave 
many questions unanswered Did the American 
revolution give birth to a revolutionary trad- 
ition in America? Who actually benefitted 
from it? What class gained or held power what 
effect did the severance of connection with 
.gland have on the material and social life of 
•*cst people? And most import ant i why did peo- 
ple fight in the Revolution? What made the 
ordinary farmer, from New England to the South, 
fight? And who fought? Plantation owners? 

Poor whites? Slaves? 

All of those are logical questions to ask 
about the Revolution, but the people who teach 
us cur histroy don't ask them Instead, they 
study the positions of the various upper-class 
Founding Fathers. 

As a result of the side tracking of rh^e 
questions our knowledge of the Revolution 
os ’.cu on an equation of revolution with the 
s-' + * ing up of a form of government a ~.c t of 
procedures and institutions As long as rep ■ ac 
^ng King and Parliament with Congress, the 
White House,, and the Bill of Rights is ’what 
:he American Revolution was about then it is 
hard tc believe that these ins t .< tur ions do not 
... this day express the will of the people 


Right to Rebel 

There were radicals in the Revolution, 
distinguished by their belief in true democracy 
and the necessity of militant action. Tom 
Paine emphasized the absolute right of the 
people to rebel when their interest was threat- 
ened. whatever the form of authority c y er them 
Paine insistently put forward his plan for a 
system with no king, no checks and balances to 
maintain the power of the propertied cj ass, and 
a one-house, frequently re-elected body repres- 
entative of the people But more important; he 
recognized that revolutionaries had to look 
deeper : 

M Absolute governments he wrote in the 
introduction to - Commo n Sense, "have this advantage 
with them, that they axe simple, if the people 
suffer, they know the head from which their 
suffering springs „ 5 . but the constitution of Eng- 
land is so exceedingly complex that the nation 
may suffer for years together without being able 
to discover in which part the fault lies " 

A fellow radical pamphleteer, the Quaker 
John Woolman, was equally pointed about the 
underlying causes of revolution: '’Wealth is 

attended with power, by which bargains and pro- 
ceedings contrary to universal righteousness are 
supported: and hence oppression, carried on with 
worldly policy and order, clothes itself with the 
name of justice and becomes like a seed of dis- 
cord in the soul .so the seed- of war sprout, 
and grow,., 1 * 

Other "heroes’* of the Revolution, like 
John Adams, "dreaded the effect so popular a 
pamphlet" as Common Sense 'might have among the 
People 1 ' and feared Paine's plan* wcuM lead to 
"confusion and every Evil Work •' Adams, as part 
cf the coal i t ion of Northern business wealth and 
Southern aristocracy that ran the country after 
the Revolution wrote , "However m.;rh soever T 
may heretofore have found fault with the powers 
that were I suppose 1 shall be well pleased to 
hear submission inculcated tc the powers that are,." 

Adams went on to become Pic si dent , and to 
sign the Alien Act and the Sedition Act, the first 
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m a long line of repressive legislation that 
leads to the McCarran Act and beyond Paine 
went on to make powerful enemies by attacking 
American war profiteers and left to continue 
revolutionary work in England and France to det- 
ermine. "whether the fruits of man s labor shall 
be enjoyed by himself. . whether robbery should 
be uc.ii’ shed from courts and wretchedness from 
countries " He died in New York m 1809 pen 
niless and under constant attack 

Paine s story after Common Sense and The 
Crisis is left out of all standard American 
history texts except for an occasional refer 
ence to his later books Citizen Tom Paine 
Howard Fast’s fictionalized life of Paine was 
removed from the New York Public Schools in 
1946 as subversive. 

But more than radical thoughts have been 
left out of our revolut lonary history. Who made 
the Revolution? The Founding Fathers met at the 
Stamp Act Congress and urged others of their 
class to boycott the use of anything which re 
quired a stamp (deeds contracts legal docu 
ments etc,,], This stoppage of business put as 
much pressure on seamen whose ships could not 
sail debtors and otjier prisoners who couldn t 
get out ot jail when lawyers did nor work and 
ether poor people as it did on the British 
merchants. Though the British claimed the 
Stamp Act riots were secretly directed by men of 
“ Consequence 7> there is nc demonstrated basis 
for this to this day. 

The Stamp Act was defeated not by lawyers 
boycotting the use of documents (thus hurting 
many peopie j but by mebs forcing the use of the 
documents even without the s tamps * Some British 
officials in fact after those nets feared 
"an insurrection cf the Poor against the Rich “ 

Such events suggest that ^ome of those who 
brought about the Revolution and fought in the 
army were expressing their opposition to more 
than the king 

But colonials ether than the merchants who 
hated the shipping laws had their own reasons 
to hate the N/itirh too Impressment into the 
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British Navy was important in the 1770‘s as well 
as in 1812, Also, British soldiers in the colonies 
had interests directly opposed to those of work- 
men, for off-duty soldiers often took civilian em- 
ployment to "go and clean my shit house,," The 
insult brought on a fistfight and an armed attack 
by British soldiers in which the soldiers lost* 

One of the rope makers who had been wounded in 
this account later led a mob which took on a 
group of soldiers 

’'Come on you rascals you bloody backs you 
lobster scoundrels fire if you dare God damn you- 
fire and be damned we know you dare not/' However,, 
they fired and when the smoke cleared, the rope- 
maker and two others were dead and several were 
wounded and died later. 

This understanding of the Boston Massacre is 
considerably different from the version given in 
standard history texts* For example, Bailey’s 
Th e Ame rican Pagean t (a comparatively lively 
college text used m "advanced" high school hist- 
ory courses] talks about the British landing 
troops in Boston in 1768 to restore order after 
the Stamp Act riots* These soldiers ‘naturally 
drunk and profane " would inevitably clash with 
“townspeople " which they did on March 5 1770 ; 

"when a crowd of sixty townspeople set upon a 
crowd of soldiers/’ Bailey claims that both sides 
were tc blame for this minor skirmish and notes 
that Massacre Day was a national holiday until 
replaced by July 4, He makes it sound like a 
"’beys will be boys’” kind of fight* 

Guerrilla War 

In many place- the Revolution when it came 
was a guerrilla war In junior high school,, when 
we were asked to list 4 reasons why the Americans 
won one of them was always ‘they were fighting on 
their own land and knew it. better, 1 ' And that s true 
they were fighting on their own -and and sup 
ported by their own people. Men fought >.n such a 
war not because they were manipulated 'nor were 
they conscripted] but because they felt a need to. 

We wonder if they took the words of the Declar 
at ion of Independence more n rerally than the men 
who framed it and oversaw its implementation,, We 
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kno. Mom recorded stattiiK-nt- and petitions that 
v'Uvti w.o Ms hard to know much more from 
what ha< been deemed worth prefer., ing 

hut e t n ;f we do not know our own revol 
e c • of: . we know how it has inspired o t. he r ;s . In 

^45. He Chi Minn issued the Declaration of 
i‘ dependence of the Democratic Republic ct 
Vicii w 1 wh i ch began 

'/.ll men are created equal They art 
endowej by their Creator with certain <naM-n 
able rights, among these are Life Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness Thio immortal 
statement was made in the Declaration of mdep 
endence of the United States oi America in 
1 776, In a broader sense this means At) the 
peoples have a right to live,, to be happy 
and free M 

- 30- 

TOP COF AT WOODSTOCK 

1 I BE R AT I ON News Se r v ice 
Wherever the Woodstock Music and Ait hair 
is held this year (.the latest word ± $ White 
lake, New \ork, 98 miles from Wood stock; the 
utizens of Woodstock got up tight about the 
impending invasion oi muait freaks), it may turn 
out to be ’’the most heavily attended pop music 
festival of the reason 

At least that’s the optimistic forecast, of 
W art ok e. Unlimited, the public relatione agency 
which is handling the festival. 

’’Serious and large-scale preparations have 
been made. to injure three days of harmonious 
living . ‘reports Wa,t.oke ine festival organ- 
ize is want to make sure that a new ’'tunc" is 
set by Woodstock, patting an end to the. violence 
♦hcH has marked othci pop u^rMaM 

i o that noble end. Woodstock Ventures Inc. 
hr let! itself a "carefully sere cried and briefed 
security staff headed by Wes Pomeroy tor me; law 
amercement CooidiruHux Mr T he Johnson Admin is 
tration ” 

Now, that’s sonic c i edc-n 1 i a J s Hut U all 
lire/ Me trying to do i - ’ mi cl dents be 

tween the .. i 1.- ana pui i ;c," i\ci i , i .> that . o bad. 
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It is, when you consider that there's more 
to the "tone ” of a festival than Jams Joplin, 
the Who, the Grateful Dead and whether or not 
there’, s a fist fight or two 

Things like $7 SO tickets, record company 
monopolies and involvement in defense contracts 
commercial delicatessen concessions, and mak- 
ing mum-/ err new lire styles- they also set 
a tone And its not the kind of tone that a 
P u b ■ ; c 1 t y agen cy likes It. * s the kind of t on e 
that makes accuiuy coordinator ^ wonder how 
many people win put up with the kind of securi 
ty that's aimed at keeping festival profits 
sec ure 

In mid July , a month before the festival was 
to open, Liberation News Service ran an article 
entitled "Rock impenaiis ts" [packet #177] 
which ran down the exploitative, plastic side 
of the Woodstock affair , The Quicksilver 
Times, a new Washington, D C underground, 
was thinking about using the story. Then they 
received a mysterious series of collect tele- 
phone calls. The fust came from Wes Pomeroy, 
the Big Man m Security. The others came from 
Jane Friedman* whose name appears on the top 
of Waitcke, Unlimited press releases, and from 
Mike Lang, a vice-president of the Woodstock 
festival And they wanted the paper to refuse 
to print- the LNS story - 

Someone somewhere was getting worried about 
"tone." loo much mention at the Woodstock 
festival of who- is -screwing- whom just wouldn’t 
go down too well, tone-wise- 

We 1 i , the Q T„ lapped with old Wes Po- 
meroy to j about an hour on the phone. The 
following account gives a pretty good idea of 
what the real tone at the Woudstock thing 
will bo, Lt it comes ort 

)he biographer commentator Perry Becker, 
says oi Pomeroy, "He's an exceptional man, 
one ot the nicest you could hope to talk to ” 

One of the oiganutii ot the Festival is 
<i man who^L c i edent lab lead like a list of 
w a i ill me » 
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Wes Pomeroy, chief security enforcement 
officer at Woodstock', 'was hired by the festival's 
promoters to see that "peace-keeping" and not 
"la^ enforcement" is the rule at the three day 
event. j s a mercenary from way back. 

His past campaigns include: an 18 year 
stint as a policeman, employment with the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, a job 
as law enforcement co-ordinator of al i law en- 
forcement agencies under former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, co-ordinator o' all "federal pre- 
sences" at the Republican and Democratic presi- 
dential conventions, an appointment along with 
two other men to take charge of Lyndon Johnson's 
Safe Streets Act, and the job of chief security 
enforcer to Lyndon Johnson whil: Johnson was 
president . 

Pomeroy retired last year. 

If you want a man to handle crowd control 
and protect VJP's (in Woodstock's case, rock 
musicians) Pomeroy is tops in the business. His 
qualifications are impeccable. Listen to him 
speak and he'll tell you how he argued fruitless- 
ly with Mayor Daley to give the anti-war pro- 
testors a chance to demonstrate. Poi.jrov men- 
tions that he and Dick Gregory became friends at 
the Cow Palace in 1964 during the Pepin: 1 j. can 
Nc tional Convention . 

Pomeroy comes on sincere and intelligent, 
deeply concerned with public service and se- 
curity enforcement; it has been a life long job 
for him. And he refuses to admit, even to him- 
self, that he's not for us, but against us. 

Security precautions at Woodstock are ela- 
borate, well developed and efficient. Pomeroy 
has ordered all his 400 guards to remain unarmed; 
this means no guns or nightsticks 

About 100 of the guards will be from the 
Hog Farm Ln ^ ew Me/.i.co. This is, according to 
Pomeroy, a semi-Diggcr-hi pp i e commune -whose 
members will provide a fice kitchen, some guer- 
rilla theater and will in general be on hand to 
help out in case of trouble, bad trips, getting, 
lost, and all the myriad other pi ejected problems. 
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Another 250 of Pomeroy's men wil be, he 
says, off-duty New York policemen recruited 
especially for their compatibility with kids. 
This makes for an interesting contradiction: 
Pomeroy car. truthfully srv he has given none 
of his men tlv* power to arrest fest i.val • goers 
Yet, because they arc New York policemen, 250 
of his guards have, by state statute, the 
power to arrest which goes With their job, 
whether they arc on or off duty. Pomeroy 
is having his cake and eating it too. 

For health reasons, Pomeroy has ordered 
two ambulances, 1 wn doctors and a helicopter 
to be or M hour duty. 

For traffic control reasons, Pomeroy 
ha-. nrrao r ' 0 '' for local ham radio operators 
to assist poJi.ce in f aci 1 1 1 at.ir g traffic 
flow . 

It is the mark of a professional that 

Pomerov has worked m helicopters and local 
an ‘ 

people serving as/ instant communications 
system that can be easily and dramatically 
switched to securitv enforcement. 

To further aid in security, "or.erov wants 
1:1s g u a r J s to ke in f o ri n ally i m i f : o rm acd in r 1 a - 
roon T-shirts, safari helmets and a patch on 
the shirt where the badge usually goes, with 
a symbol to portray, lie says, " cross be- 
tween a flower and a star to symbolize a 
wedding between peace and service." 

"\CK UP vT OS’: UP V/OOD 4 "" ’ *f 5 :ORY ON H'-S; 4 ! 

******** * * * * * * ****** A * * * * ****** ************ * * * 

' w j r | L V’T N,v./y [e ’ AT: !' : ’ IS TAR DA OP. 

WAS! IJNGT0N (l.NS) - - J spe cial i nvest igator 
f o r N aval I n t c 1 1 ) g on c e 1 i a s a d m 1 1 1 c J that 
about 25 agents were ass i rued to watch over 
Seaman 'oner Pr:est, an ant roar .icl’vlstanJ 
editor of 0’:, the- cm. oral ion Ne> cs • et to r . 
who is facing «i possibG: courtmart .ta 1 be- 
cause " *' S 1 a ; N' *' us ! I ;■ '■■)■' S pc • m 
! i j. 5. pape r nho"/ o ' a.' : pdc i - ers 

V :' '’V cep said, aocorling a the NY 
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DR SPOCK IS ACQUITED AS COURTS TAKE ANOTHER 
LOOK AT CONSPIRACY 

by Diane B. Schulder 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Ed- note: The author is a lawyer who assis- 
ted Dr, Spock ' s counsel at the trial and appeal; 
opinions expressed are her own.) 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Dr Spock has been acquited 
of conspiracy to aid draft resisters On July 
10, precisely one year after 85-year-old Judge 
Ford sentenced Spock and three others to two years 
of imprisonment, a higher court reversed the dec- 
ision on the grounds that the government had not 
established that Spock or co-defendant Michael 
Ferber were guilty of a criminal ’’conspiracy." 

The court also reversed the convictions of 
Mitchell Goodman and Rev- William Sloane Coffin, 
on more technical grounds, and sent these two 
cases back for a new trial. 

There are a number of conspiracy cases 
against political activists currently pending 
around the country, including "The Conspiracy 8';’ 
case soon to be tried in Chicago, It is hoped 
that the Spock decision can be utilized to help 
people fight back against conspiracy charges, 
which are used to interfere with political acti- 
vities . 

Whit is a "conspiracy”? 

The legal definition of a conspiracy is; 
two or more people entering into an agreement to 
do something illegal. Under federal law, the 
government need not show a single act done in 
furtherance of a conspiracy. Although the public, 
generally* did not realize it. Dr. Spock was not 
charged with having committed an illegal act, 
but with having agreed with others to do so 
(aiding draft resistance) . 

What are the implications of this decision? 
In analyzing this question, we must keep in mind 
that the Government was not contending that these 
four or five defendants were the only "conspir- 
ators." No, the number implicated was infinite- 
ly larger. At one point, the Prosecutor suggest- 
ed that anyone seen in one of the many films shown 


during the trial of a demonstation might be 
considered part of the "conspiracy." (The 
trial evidence of the prosecution consisted 
largely of films of public meetings and of 
demonstrations) . 

THE CALL TO RESIST ILLEGITIMATE AUTHO- 
RITY, for example, which was a major basis 
for the prosecution, had been signed not only 
by three of the defendants but by2500 
others- The CALL, emphasized by the prosecution 
at the trial, stated the views of the signers 
that the war in Vietnam were illegal and 
immoral It noted the efforts of young people 
to resist the army and stated: "We believe 
that each of these forms of resistance against 
illegal authority is courageous and justified. . . 
We will continue to lend our support to those 
who undertake resistance to this war." 

The Prosecutor in the Spock case clearly 
indicated the kind of fear the Government would 
like to spread, when he said one day during 
the trial, referring to a prominent professor 
who was a spectator in the court room and was 
a signer of the CALL: "He is not a defendant 
today," leaving open the possibility of dire 
consequences for that professor or any other 
signer. 

The special findings upon which the 
conviction of Coffin andGoodman were reversed 
and sent back for new trial consisted of 10 
separate questions to which the jury had to 
answer guilty or innocent. The indictment 
itself had only one count. Conspiracy, bn*- 
the judge broke it up into many separate 
questions. If the jury would have answered 
innocent to «ine questions but guilty to 
only one of the questions, the defendants would 
have been gui lty to the same degree as if the 
answers had been reversed. 

Basically, the special findings took away 
from the Jury its historic function of being 
able to return a guilty or innocent verdict 
m a criminal prosecution without having to 
account to the Judge or anyone else. These 
findings were a means of imposing an illegal 
accountability on the Jury and clearly reflect- 
ed the prejudicial attitude that Judge Ford 
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exhibited throughout the trial At one point 
when questioned about the 10-part verdict and 
its pressure toward a guilty verdict he re- 
plied, "’‘There will be only one verdict, and_ 
that is guilty " The Judge later changed the 
transcript to read "guilty or not guiity " 

The importance of this legal victory can 
be fully understood only with the knowledge 
of how the trial was conducted politically 
Although generally blacked- out by the press, 
there was a great deal of evidence introduced 
either through testimony or written offers 
of proof , against the war m Vietnam Much of 
this "censored" material would have come out 
if there had been more coordination between 
the defendents and their supporters 

Dr. Spock's lawyers submitted written 
evidence of US war crimes in Vietnam, including 
the statements of witnesses who had been in 
North and South Vietnam/ 

None of these statements was ever printed, 
m whole or in part, in any of the press re- 
ports It may be that the reporters did not 
know the statements were available to them and 
were part of the official record (despite the 
fact that the jury did not hear the facts 
stated therein because the judge had ruled the 
statements to be ‘'irrelevant " 

Where the press could easily have done bet- 
ter. however, was on the strong statements of 
Spock who did not back down or repudiate what 
he had done or said The press played up cer 
tain misleading statements about one de 
fendent, saying he had not wanted to convince 
anyone except those people who were already 
convinced 

The unequivocal nature of Dr Spock's 
position during the trial did not ccme through 
in the press An example of that position is 
seen m the following exchangebetween Spock 
and Prosecutor Wall 

Wall questioned Spock as follows 
Q Can you recollect that you sard, "Get- 
ting 500.000 men heme from Vietnam justifies 
us in civil disobedience"? 
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A Yes 

Q. Do you recall on the subject of in- 
creasing militant disobedience, saying, 

‘Let us not stop for a minute. I am in 
favor of civil disobedience right up 
to the hilt ’ ? 

A Yes 

Q Do you recall saying the following, 
pointing out that draft card burners 
were risking their education, their 
careers, and jail terms, and saying, "To 
me they are the real heroes" ? 

A That 1 s correct 

It is possible, however, to raise all pos- 
sible arguments on legal grounds and simul- 
taneously present one’s political views. What 
happens to those views in the mass media 
is another question entirely 

The Spock decision is important for va- 
rious reasons : 

1) The convictions for conspiracy have 
been reversed The definition of conspiracy 
is so vague that many lawyers and judges do 
not understand what it means Many conspir- 
acy convictions have been struck down. In 
the opinions m theSpock case are ideas and 
language that can be used by the many poli- 
tical defendents now facing conspiracy 
charges. For instance, the majority opinion 
stated that "The defendants were not to be 
prevented from vigorous criticism of the 
Government’s program merely because the nat- 
ural consequences might be to interfere with 
it, or even to lead to unlawful action 

2 ) The right of a jury to decide the 
guilt or innocence of a defendent without ju- 
dicial interference was reaffirmed This is 
important to defendants who may have a great 
deal of community support, such as the Oakland 
7 J Reies Tijerina, or Huey Newton The powers 

that be will certainly resist such a democratic 
interpretation of the decision, but chief counsel 
Leonard Bcudm feels that the court’s language 
supports t lie position that juries should be free 
to disregard the law and logic as interpreted 
by the j udge , and that the defense counsel 
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should have the right to urge them to do so. 

3) In the course of its opinion, the majority 
also noted that numerous statements of third 
parties alleged to be co-conspirators were improp- 
er. This ruling may be helpful to those people 
facing "conspiracy" charges in whicn agents or 
profaoateurs played a leading role. At least 
detendants can not be held responsible for the 
actions of others on the ground they were all 
"conspirators." This applies equally to cases 
where people join groups or activities for dif*= 
ferent purposes. 

People should be encouraged by the Spock 
decision, but it is by no means cause for cele- 
bration. The majority opinion does not go nearly 
as far as it could have. The dissenting judge, 
who would have ruled conspiracy completely in- 
applicable to this situation, argued that "the 
court’s acquittal 0 -^ Dr * Spock and Ferber is the 
product of its own generosity rather than the 
inevitable result of its rationale." 

Predicting that the government would use its 
conspiracy weapon again, he added: "The government 
has cast a wide net and caught only two fish. My 
objection is not that more were not caught, but 
that the government can try again on another day 
in another court and the court's rationale pro- 
vides no meaningful basis for predicting who 
will find themselves within the net." 

Movement lawyers are not sure how they 
will use this decision to fight political repres- 
sion in the courts. Undoubtedly, it will make 
the governments work in getting conspiracy con- 
victions at least a little more difficult. Also, 
people who may have been intimidated by the pro- 
secution of Spock (surely one of the government's 
major purposes*) will how hopefully feel encouraged 
to exercise those political rights that the U.S. 
Constitution is supposed to protect^ 

But the most significant development in 
the Spock case probably took place outside the 
courtroom. In the year between the conviction 
and the acquittal ^ became increasingly clear 
that the American people no longer accepted the 
legitimacy of the war in Vietnam. Indeed, the 
majority opinion of the court begins, "A s is well 


known, the war in Vietnam and the draft to 
support it have engendered considerable ani- 
mosity and frustration." 

Eloquent testimony to the fact that the 
best defense in the courts is a movement that 
builds mass support in the streets. 

-30- 

******** *********** * ************************ 

HO*. CHRISTIAN CAN YOU GET? 

The Archbishop of Munich vigorously 
defended his Auxiliary Bishop, the Most Rev. 
Matthias Defregger, for his role in the exe- 
cution of 17 Italian villagers during World 
War Two. Defregger, then a captain in German 
anti-guerrilla unit, had sanctionecj/the killing 
of innocent villagers as a retaliatory measure. 

Justifying this, the Archbishop said the 
action was in accord with the laws of the time 
and that, further, Defregger had acted with true 
Christian mercy. "Thus," he said, "he let the 
women and children be removed to spare them 
the terrible sight." (LNS) 

-30- 

***********.■.******************************** 

THE MAFI'V FINALLY GETS) A V BKEAK IN CHICAGO 

W/ ' HINGTON , D.C\;'(LNS) --Undercover polite 
investigations in Illinois are at an all-time 
high, reports I.F. Stone's Weekly. In the Chicago 
area alone, more than 1000 men from the FBI.* 
and various other federal, state, county, and 
cit ' agencies are working on super-secret 
assignment. "Our growing concern about sub- 
versives and militants, with their talk of 
armed revolution, has brought us a temporary 
shift in emphasis away from the organized 
crime problem," said Illinois State Police 
Supt . James T. McGuire. "I've never seen any- 
thing like the intensity of the current inves- 
tigations in all my years in law enforcement", 
McGuire said. 

-30- 

******************************************** 

Tomorrow I expect to take a trip to the 
planet Mars and, if so, will immediately commence 
to organize the Mars canal workers into the IWW. 

- -Joe Hill (1915) 
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'.U )p K ! IN 

STAR 1 A MOU MI M 
LIBERA'! ION X c w - m 

[Editor^ note : The- teii.nmy article u,i> 
prepared by work or:? and >; uJ.uirs p i !Ai m 

Turin, Italy ] 

ITJRINV itetiv t IAS i - - ■ l .sun't >o 

many speedy, square little h 0.- on Mu. highway* 
these days it might be hc< ad->c ! . i r im ihKk ul Sf> , 

000 fewer cars in the tir-d holt ci the ,.e.r 
than they expected. Hie reason ; ' Si it ihcm 
is a revolution going on at T . he I ip : n pi am 

On July 3, workers at the a <. 

tion of the Fiat works joined with Turin 1. uuenrs 
m calling for a demons 1 1 at ; on o -‘Uproot a month- 
old strike at the Miraficni i a: a: .;p Thu 
Fiat workers refused to watt -sp ; ar ,? c ;pv r to 
negotiate their contract x<> a; *e ..h* a- wages 
and fringe benefits in: read lacy - r r ik c. - die 
mandmg equal, substantia! r a;- • i. «*.-■ ‘or every 

worker m the pi an t , abo l : r » cr ’• • ■ e . s ■ ; n v • • on s 
between factory and off n\ vachLf.'. at.. . « cm! 
of "catagories of workers/’ and .. ds.mtm m 
duction of the work week with a e i « -h i r ; t i.-n ci 
speedups 

Armed with that program, t he w.’.kcm t..J 
people from the Turin Mov i men * ; at edv. nt c do 
cided to march through the walking l,u-s neigh 
borhoods on their way to the u*.n r. s* ) item But 
the poltucal program of t Ik ws:k ua w t «- tao 
much for the ’’padroni/’ the lies *' - . r • ; i migc .• s 
of Fiat 

So on July 3, e>/en tKta.-c : m. evaia i r <p„ i un 
began, an army of po) \ c emon . ear. T: ■ .. . ,.. : j 

baschinen (two groups of ^ i .• l n. . mm 1 po- 
licemen. like a permanent ration e go.».di ha. I- 
ed itself without warning on t no gar In.: :ng 
crowd . 

They cohered the iu a gib -- u '■.» >a. ■ n p i c : 

gas, beat and arrested air. m ' . a 'p H,.. 
expected the movement to pete u d t s.i-mA 

but as it happened, the '• • " 1 ■ i 1 m-pu 

1 at ion of the nc i ghbosh ‘ • * ’ : 

to fight the p.nliorii and P: 
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"padroni," and the unions, the i tali an v.orkus 
don't believe anymore that the struggle um be 
fought only on the day of the year that a eon- 
tract runs out They themselves are setting 
the terms from now on. A postcj hoisted over a 
barricade during the .liny 5 upiLsing summed it 
up: "WHAT IX) WH WANT? -- hVTRYT! 1 1 NO . " 

-50- 

COLOMBIAN PEASANT ON A !l I.IACkhD PIANI. TF.Ll 3 
ABOUT LIFE BACK HOME 
Granma/ I.NS 

SANTIAGO 0E CUBA (LNS) -- After a smalt hr -mot- 
ored plane of the Colombian airlines tineas Acras 
La Urraca (LAU) was hijacked and landed at Ant- 
onio Maceo Airport in this city the passengers 
began to leave. They walked toward the airport 
building and were settled comfortably in the mod- 
ern Versailles Motel But it was a surprise to 
see eight people in the group, dressed in ragged 
clothing and barefoot, disembark. 

What were thev doing on the plane > llelioduro 
Avila, a 33 year old agricultural work cm, j 
C olombian peasant, explained that the plane was 
the only means of transportation available for 
a peasant who wanted to migrate trom one part of 
Colombia to another. A plane t j ip is an expen- 
sive proposition- but as Avila put: it 

"Where we are headed there are no i O'Ms 
It costs a lot to take a pi an e the r e , tut it's 
the only way." 

Heliodoro, with his Wife, three children., 
his mother and a friend of the t a m i < / - who was 
pregnant - -and her son, had left their home for 
'fames, a mo un tain tow n w h e re lb" 1 i u d o i o h o p c d r o 
find work 

’ I lived and worked in the oiuiui »>uky do- 
ing whatever farm work there was; hum mg of \ 
the scrub, planting ». as.^av.i. com .uimtar i i 


could find 

tO do. 1 

Ida 

oe cause ti\ 

any work . 

The fains 

air 

l i 1 Oh IH d h 

and it is 

i mpos ^ i b 1 e 

t n i‘ 

:nd < -.! i Ol ) ; ■ 

rent you a 

piece of . 

and 

t •> we si. 1 


1 he f )lombian peasant looked bitterly 
from Ins own ragged group to the other pas sen - 
gc rs - - own cm s o I' c a 1 1 1 c r an eh c s , we a 1 thy stud- 
ents on their wav home on vacation. "In fames 

I hope to find a place to settle down, in the 
mountains. On the plains it’s now impossible 
to make a living. They control every thing. 

! sold my house to make this plane trip. In 
lames I’m going to build a hut ->omci\hc rc and 
see it' i ran make a 1 . v . n g 

"We .so me time- d.a'i ' t even make enough to 
pay for food.” 

80- 

THE DEPART, .Vi Mi : . ;.-i; 

01 HIE INSURANT: IXDUSikY 
Washington (LNS) - Dick Nixon chose 
Gilbcit iv. Fitzhugh to head hi s panel studying 
and recommend mg reforms in the Department of 
Defense, supposedly bee -ruse he is an impartial 
civilian who has "nothing to do with defense." 

Fitzhugh is chairman of the board arid 
chief executive office: of the Metropolitan 
Life ins u ran ce C emp an / of No w V o i k Me t r op o 1 - 

I I an L i f e ’ s rnon o 1 i t h i e a 1 1 y grot e s que 2 - c 1 1 > - 
block Ma d i s on Squ a re c ump 1 e x l oo k s like a go v - 
eminent installation The i lgid h lei arch : c 1 
ordering of its 16,000 Home Office employees 
(mainly female) under their supervisors (main- 
ly male) is limited only to the extent r) vn '< cc 
cannot force them to wear uniforms (although it 
dictates their dress) and cannot make them 
sleep in barracks (although it keeps them over 

night in hotels during NfC transit emergencies) 
Met ropo 1 1 1 an l s t he filth Fu ges t cor- 
poration in the U.S. It bus sin * cestui l y sold 
Jite insurance to i out or 3 \;tie r ; cans Its 

flowing profits icflCLt ho* carefully they've 
nui tund i n is tin nasi lor Met T services 
The- computeriz'd dat.i pi .w z* m y center keep- 
ing track of at Met i opo i i r an is the 

wo i id’s i a igc s t - out siue tiie i'cii t agon 

1 - 1 1 : hugh w ; t s oh \ \ rs ; T \ e h o s cn b e o an s e he 
i s < ui ex nc rt on t Ik* 1 'e i c M c 1 w [>.■ 1 1 men t ’ s No 1 
problem: ho 1 to ievp a- many people as pos- 
. a : ! . g through nrnu no 1 . • r *, without telling 

I Ms. re r lu v are ; .s : s 
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CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 
Nouvel Observateur, Pans/LNS 

Date of birth, parents, school, date of 
marriage, photos. Then, what she drinks, 
what she spends, the life she leads. Her ap- 
pearance, how she keeps her house, her habits. 

Is she balanced, loyal, interesting, racist, 
neurotic? How many times a week does she have 
sex with her husband? When they finally leaJrn 
that she has three birthmarks under her left 
breast, the inquest is over and considered sat- 
isfactory c Who is inquesting? Specialized 
agencies which hire themselves out to employers „ 
Who is inquested? The wives of their employees 6 

"When a firm gets ready to hire or promote 
a man to a rather high post, the company expects 
from us as precise a picture of the wife as 
possible c You can learn a lot about a woman if 
you tail her, her and her house, for a whole 
weekocr" confided Peter Marken of the Ace 
Detective Agency to the London Sunday Times, 

The work is done well, which is to say dis- 
creetly: the husband and wife never know anything 
about it. The investigators worm their way into 
the house under some pretext or other; they ask 
questions, almost always obtain the answers, and 
make their report. 

The practice comes from America; the English 
companies which use it don't like to talk about 

it „ 

Industrial psychologists, for their part, 
strongly advise employers to "test" the wives 
of those employees they are planning to send 
abroad," said Don Johnson, Vice President of 
J c Walter Thompson, the ad agency, "We try to 
find out if the wife will be able to operate on 
the high level required by her husband's role," 

-30 ■ 
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INTERPLANETARY IMPERIALISM 
LIBERATION News Service 
In Congress March 25, 1969 0 Representative 
Robert Michel of Illinois was amazed’ that NASA- 
was debating what flag the astronauts would 


plant on the moon. 

"It is inconceivable to me that any flag 
other than Old Glory should even be considered 0 
Press reports have indicated that a U,N 0 flag 
is being pressed by some. This, of course, 
would give the Communist nations a full share 
in what is essentially an all-American project*" 

He went on, "The taxpayers of this country 
have put up $20 billion in what has openly been 
called a race to the moon." 

In conclusion, he felt the debate need 
not go on any longer* 

Representative Michel's concern that Am- 
erica stake the first claim on the moon is 
shared by many* It is interesting, and not 
surprising, how easily the expression "col- 
onization of the moon" comes to the lips of 
those who speculate upon further space flights* 

The project dumped $20 billion into the 
laps of North American Rockwell, Grumman, 

Boeing, McDonnell Douglas and IBM* Further 
projects would be likely to bring them even more 
money* 

Consideration of Rep* Michel's remarks 
and of the corporate nature of the space prog- 
ram puts astronaut Armstrong's message in per- 
spective* He said "We come in peace for all 
mankind," but in this context "peace for all 
mankind" equals $20 billion for five giant 
corporations and the first toehold on outer 
space * 

-30- 

+ +4- + -f + + + + + + + + + ++ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 

PEOPLE YOU NEVER EXPECT TO AGREE WITH 
WASHINGTON, D 0 C* (LNS) — In an article re- 
printed in the Washington Post from the Col- 
umbia University Forum (W*P* July 20), Dr* Jean 
Mayer, a professor of nutrition who has been 
chosen by President Nixon to organize the Oct- 
ober White House Conference on Food, Nutrition 
and Health, wrote: 

"Malthus was concerned with the steadily 
more widespread poverty that indefinite pop- 
ulation growth would inevitably create* I am 
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top: Young Patriots and Black Panthers at United 

Front against Fascism Conference in Oakland., 

bottom: Bobby Seale speaks at Conference,, 

both photos please credit 

Jeff Scales/Black Panther Party/LNS 

(see page one for story on United Front,) 
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American Industry turns it on with Uncle Sam 
Cereal o (See story on page 8) a 

photo please credit Alan Gotkin/ 

Fifth Estate/LNS 


This church was liberated in Philadelphia,, 

photo please credit Phi la. Free Press/LNS 
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please credit Henry Hoitzman/The Old Mole/LNS 
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both these photos vvere taken as shotgun - toting cops 
raided the Radical Media Conference in Ann Arbor, 
(see story in LNS #179* July 19, 1969J 


top. please credit David Fenton/LNS 
bottom* please credit Magdalene Smclair/LNS 





These were random graphics we thought were creditable , 
so please credit The Guardian/LNS 
and use them in interesting and creative ways 0 
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